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III. — On Certain Effects of Elision. 
By M. W. HUMPHREYS, 

PROFESSOR OP GREEK IN VANDERBII.T UNIVERSITY. 

Although some of the facts which are discussed in this 
paper have been mentioned by others, still it may not be out 
of place to state that all of them were observed by myself 
before I knew that attention had been called to them, and 
that I have arrived at all my conclusions by independent in- 
vestigation. 

§ 1. QUASI-CAESURA IN GrEEK. 

Having once had occasion to find examples of iambic tri- 
meters without any main caesura, I observed that nearly all 
such had an elision so placed that if the elided vowel were 
pronounced there would be caesura. This, as I have since 
learned, was observed by Porson, who calls it quasi-caesura 
(a name which I adopt), but offers no explanation of the 
phenomenon. This elision may take place either at the end 
of a polysyllable, as Ajax 435 : 

rii Trpwra KaWiarel' {| apuTTevrrac (rrpaTov, 

or in the postpositive or enclitic monosyllables re, ye, /xe, ce, 
etc., as Theb. 538 : 

ov fiYiv aKOfiTTaoToQ y i(f>i(TTaTai irvXaiQ. 

In such instances I have no doubt that the Greeks (who ordi- 
narily made their elisions total^ slightly pronounced the elided 
vowel, so that the effect of caesura was in some measure pro- 
duced. But to this view there seems at first sight to be an 
objection. When the reader had come to the place for the 
pentheniimeral caesura and found elision instead, how was he 
to know whether to make his caesura there or not, as the main 
caesura might be hephthemimeral? That is, in such a verse as, 

how was the reader (and especially the reciter, for in reciting 
you cannot think ahead) to know whether he was to make 
caesura by slightly sounding the -a of /na^vaa, or was to wait 
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for the hephthemimeral caesura ? This difficulty would evi- 
dently debar writers from employing quasi-caesura at the end 
of the first dipody under ordinaiy circumstances, and hence 
we actually find that it is admitted as the equivalent only of 
the hephthemimeral caesura. Certain exceptions which were 
to be expected will presently be explained. 

It should be observed that verses with quasi-caesura seem 
to have diaeresis in the middle, which would be a grave fault. 
Now G. Hermann, who rejects the caesura in the fourth foot, 
must of course reject quasi-caesura also, and this he does by 
attributing it to chance. Accordingly he asks how it came 
that Aeschylus and Sophocles neglected the elision (when 
they used diaeresis in the middle) more than Euripides, who, 
he says, was so much more careless than they. We ask in 
reply how it came that there was any great difference between 
the usage of Euripides and that of the others, if it was all due 
to chance. And besides, a verse containing what Hermann 
regards as an unsuitable substitute for caesura, might well be 
made by one whom he considers an inferior metrician. But 
I deny that Euripides was more careless than the others. In 
fact he is in some respects the most polished and versatile 
metrician of the three. His frequent resolutions which give 
variety and life to the verse, being subject to strict limitations, 
are no evidence of carelessness or of deficiency. Moreover, 
he does not admit the quasi-caesura more frequently ; whereas 
the diaeresis in the middle, without elision and without any 
main caesura elsewhere, the rest sometimes admit, but 
Euripides virtually never. 

Hermann's position demanded of him to show that there 
were many verses entirely without main caesura, and in at- 
tempting to do this (Elementa, p. Ill) he produced the follow- 
ing supposed instances from Oed. Rex : 326, 449, 598, 599, 
615, 738, 744, 785, 809, 1290, 1476. But of these eleven 
verses, four have the quasi-caesura, and one more (449) has the 
ordinary hephthemimeral caesura: 

XiyiD 6f. (701, Tov (ti'Spu I TovTor uv TtaXai, 
and in another (598), avro'im Trarra is to be read for avroii 

aTravral 

TO yap Tv^ely avrolai | Trarr' £>'ra5.&' eVi. 
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(Some write wav for iracr'.) And so the number of verses 
wanting caesura is reduced from eleven to five ; and one of 
these five (615) has a break between a preposition and a noun, 
which is not the same as no caesura at all; for if in this 
instance we regard the preposition and its object as one 
metrical word, the third and fourth feet would then be made 
up out of one word : 

KaKov Se Kai- | £p ilfi^p<} \ yt'oirjc fit^ 

which Hermann himself in another place correctly regards as 
the worst sort of verse. Still another of the five has a break 
between an enclitic and a word preceding it, which break is 
better than total absence of caesura for the same reason that 
applies to the verse just mentioned, for if the two words form 
one metrical word, we have 

Kupa SorXoic | KtvTpoKri fxov \ kuBUcto- 

So that there are really three verses without main caesura, and 
four with quasi-caesura ; or even allowing him to count the 
two I have just mentioned, the ratio is still only five to four, 
and that too in a play that seems to have been especially 
selected for making the ratio seem great. Now if the four 
out of nine instances suffer elision by chance, and the same 
ratio is sustained in other plays, we must conclude that regu- 
larly four words in nine suffer elision, which is not true. But 
in fact, the other plays of the Tragedians not only sustain the 
ratio in favor of elision, but show that the instances of elision 
vastly exceed those of its absence in such verses. 

Hermann, further opposing quasi-caesura, compares the 
verses 

aW oc iroXte (TTvyel, av Tifil^auQ vckpov ; 
orav yap ev tppovrjQ, ro-w' tiyyjaei av vu>v, 

with these, 

KfcrftrE, ^r) (jitihta^'' tyti)' TtKor Tlapii'. 
yvvadX ■Kap^lvoiQ r a)ro/ii\f5rroe fiira, 

affirming that they are of the same sort. In reference to the 
two former he says : " Who will believe that the actor re- 
cited them in any other way than as was suited to the sense? 
for if rhythm and not sense is to be observed in reciting, 
there is no reason why breaks should not be made even in 
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the middle of words" (a thing, by the way, which he himself 
had just done on the same page in discussing another sub- 
ject). Accordingly he regards the main caesura as being 
replaced in all these verses by diaei'esis in the middle. With- 
out denying that this ever happens, I think that, although 
in the above two verses which have no elision we place a 
comma after the third foot, still the actor, in order to em- 
phasize (TV and rod' and so express their relation to iroXit and 
oral', made his caesui-ae respectively after <rw and roS'; for if we 
read these verses according to the sense we are almost compelled 
to make that sort of rhetorical pause and change of tone which 
best suits caesura. And then we may ask in turn who will 
believe that the actor recited . . . (peiSecrB'- eyw . . . without 
pronouncing the elided vowel, especially as Hermann himself 
requires us to make a pause at such places. 

In order to prove beyond all doubt tliat this elision at the 
middle of the verse cannot be attributed to accident, I siiall 
first collect from one play of each Tragedian the examples of 
verses that have no main caesura, but have diaeresis in the 
middle, and see how many of them have elision at the diaere- 
sis ; and tiien I shall give the i-esults of a similar examination 
of all the extant tragedies. And in so doing I shall first take 
account of those verses where the sense seems to require the 
chief pause to be at the diaeresis, whether there be caesura or 
not, and then I shall drop out the verses which contain a 
caesura of any sort in the third or the fourth foot, so that 
there can be no misunderstanding as to what I mean by 
caesura. I shall, therefore, temporarily place caesurae at 
places where I do not believe they belong. I use Dindorf's 
text. 

thirst, then, I find in Aesch. Theb. the following: 

1. With elision after the third foot: 

2.52: ovK eg (l>^6pov aiyiort \ a.vaa)(r\av. rdde. 

385: rreiei, Kpavove j^aiVw/i', {| vtr' | ainriBoc Se tu — 

410: Tifxb)VTa koI frrvyovvy \virip(ppovaQ \6yovQ. 

426: irvpyotg S' anciXu \ Seiv', || a | ju^ Kpaivoi Tv\r). 

544: (ig TrXtTor' i-ir' avdpl | tuc' || idTrreirBat /Se'Xjj. 

562: Beiov BeXovrtov \ ar S' || aXriBevaaifi kyi>. 
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635 
637 
799 
1005 
1007 
1012 
1053 



aXixTiftov iraiav || kirfi,iaK^a(TaQ. 



ij l^wvT (vriixaaTrjp || othdq a.t>iprfKaTr)v^ — 
icaXwc £)(£( TO I TrXtidT || tc | ti, TTv\i>fia(jiv — 
hoKovvTU Kai So^avT | atrayyiWeif fit. ypr) — 
'EreocXt'a fikf | TBI'S' || ct' | evvoia -^dorbQ — 
ovTOj fikv a.fi(j>i I TovS' II kniaraXTai Xiyuv. 
aW aiiTojiovXoQ | itrSi', || air twin w S' fyw. 

2. Without elision : 

457: /v'at /*)))' roc ivTevBi.v || Xa^ovra Trpoj TruXatf. 

632 : Xt'lw, roi' aurou | aov || Ka(Tiyt>r)Tot>, voXu — 

695: (piXov yap tj^^pci | fj.oi || Trarpoc raXatK' apa — 

702: Beoir; fitf rj^ri \ ttioq || wapr)fit\rifitSa. 

1046: aXX' oc TrdXte oruye t, || aij | Tifiiirrei^ ra<f)(j>. 

Here we have thirteen instances with ehsion against five 
without it. Now let us drop out all the verses that have any 
break in the third or fourth foot: in the first group, 385, 426, 
544, 562, 799, 1007, 1012, 1053 being dropped, five remain; 
in the second group all but the first being dropped, only one 
remains ; and it will be observed that in 632 aov might well be 
written, and I have already shown that caesura belongs after 
TV in 1046. In 695 ^i\ov goes with Trarpoe and in 702 ttwe 
modifies the word after it, so that these two verses, at any 
rate, must be read almost continuously; and hence the rejec- 
tion of air four of these verses is proper enough, while most 
of the verses rejected from the other group would have to be 
strained in order to place the caesura elsewhere ; and seeing 
that elision at the diaeresis certainly answered for caesura, we 
should be justified in retaining the whole list as instances of 
quasi-caesura. 

Secondly, I find in Soph. Antig. the following : 

1. With elision after the third foot, vv. 44, 57, 74, 77, 80, 
307, 399, 407, 408, 473, 515, 658, 732, 733, 764, 1012,— 
sixteen in all. The peculiar verse 544, 

firiToi, Ka(jiyyi}Trj, fx arificunfQ to fir) oil — , 

which really belongs here, 1 omit entirely, as it might be dis- 
puted. 

2. Without elision, vv. 327, 518, 555, 723, 899, 997, 1021, 
1073, — eight in all. In 55 Suo is to he read with fiiav, and in 
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71 aoi should be emphatic, and is read with Sok-ri, and 718 
sliould begin dXX' tiKt Bv/xi^; so that I omit these three verses. 
Rejecting, as before, in the first group 307, 407, 473, 515, 
658, 733, 764, 1012, we have eight left; and in the second 
group we reject all but 1021, thus leaving the ratio 8:1. 
And in 327 (continuous), 555 (emphasis on i^iji'), and 899 
(aoi emphatic), the removal of the caesura from the middle 
is not so violent as it is in any of the first group ; conse- 
quently the above ratio should really be twice as large. 
Finally, from Eur. Elect. 1 gather tlie following : 

1. With elision after third foot, vv. 4, 14, 31, 64, 78, 96, 
284, 305, 332, 504, 510, 555, 570, 642, 770, 782, 837, 980, 
1008, 1012, 1036, 1065, 1087, 1262,— twenty-four in all. 

2. Without elision : 43, 248, 1042, 1094,— four in all. 

In the first group we reject 770, 837, 980, 1008, 1036, 1262, 
and in the second group all, leaving eighteen against none. 

And yet these elisions at the middle of the verse, when 
main caesura is otherwise wanting, have been attributed to 
accident ! These three plays are quite enough to show that, 
whether tlie author was conscious of it or not, lie allowed this 
sort of diaeresis to pass for caesura. But I liave gone fur- 
ther and examined all the plays of the three great Tragedians, 
omitting the Cyclops, but including Rhesus ; and the follow- 
ing tables show the result : 

1. Including all possible cases: 







With elision ; 


Without elision : 




Percentages : 


Aesch}ius, 




89 instances 


; 89 instances. 


69-1- 


31— 


Sophocles, 




1.50 


.53 


74' 


26 


Euripides, 




315 


101 


70 


24 


2. Excludi 


iig all doubtful 


cases : 










Witli elision : 


Without elision : 




Percentages: 


Aescliylus, 




42 instances 


; 19 instances. 


09— 


31+ 


Sophocles, 




44 


9 


83 


17 


Euripides, 




123 


1 (?) " 


99 


01(?) 



I have omitted Aristophanes because of the uncertainty of 
the caesurae in Comedy. 

Ill excluding doubtful cases, 1 took no note of verses whicli 
have diaeresis after the first dipody in lieu of caesura, and it 
6 
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is the considerable number of these that apparently increases 
the instances without elision in Aeschylus in both tables. 

In Euripides the only examples of verses with diaeresis in 
the middle without elision and without any break at one of 
the places for the principal caesura, are Hel. 86, and Bacch. 
1125. But the former verse is corrupt, having in the MSS. 
an anapaest in the fourth place ; and, by the way, it has a good 
caesura in the fourth foot ; but the critics, in removing the 
anapaest, destroyed the caesura. Such an " emendation " is 
utterly unworthy of consideration. The other verse is : 

\aj30vaa 6 wAf'cuic iif)i<TTe/>ai' X'P"' 

This being the only instance, one is tempted to remove it by 

writing wXtraiir'. 

The statistics show that in Euripides a limit was attained, 
or nearly attained, towards which we see a tendency in pass- 
ing from Aeschylus to Sophocles. 

In collecting the examples I observed a few facts to which 
1 call attention. 1. Verses which have diaeresis with a 
pause in the middle, especially when there is no elision, very 
frequently have one or more of the following peculiarities: 

(a) There is an antithesis between the two parts. Tliis 
may be expressed by ^itr St ... as Antig. 5o.5 : 

fTv juec yi-tf) e'i\(w Ct/''i ^V^ o£ Kar-jai'elt' — 

(Cf. Soph. Oed. Rex 785, Elect. 1036, Philoct. 503, 1009, 
1021; EuR. Rhes. 161, Hippol. 313, Plioen. 521, Ion 712, 
Hel. 575, Iph. Aul. 827, etc.; and with elision, Aesch. Prom. 
500; Soph. Oed. Rex 1163, Elect. 696, Philoct. 359, 676; 
Eur. Alcest. 625, Med. 1141, Hec. 497, Hel. 49;) or it may 
be expressed by oVf . . . rdrt . . . . , or in some other way, as 
Aesch. Theb. 1046, Pers. 251, Suppl. 401, Agam. 1853, 1396 ; 
Soph. Ajax 1377, Antig. 518, Oed. Rex 968, Oed. Col. 1038, 
Elect. 1038, Philoct. 907 ; Eur. Alcest. 789, Androm. 656, 
Hec. 232, 253, Suppl. 268, 379, Heracl. 424, Hel. 987, Bacch. 
507, 682, 975, Iph. Taur. 674, Iph. Aul. 747, etc. In these 
cases the real caesura is generally found in its proper place, 
and the emphasis of antithesis causes the caesural pause. 

(5) There is a long pause near tlie beginning. When 
this pause occurs, the rest of the verse is naturally read con- 
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tinuously, so that the mere break at the place for the prin- 
cipal caesura is sufficient, as Antig. 997 : 

Tl 2' ilTTU' ; (i)C fyw I TO II aOV (j>pi<r(Ttl) ITTOfXa. 

So Philoct. 736, Phoen. 1005, etc., etc. 

(c) The arsis (.JsVit) of the third foot is a dissyllabic 
word, that is, it is resolved, and there is caesura in the 
foot, as Androm. 47 : 

The relative frequency of this in Euripides, whei-e resolutions 
are frequent, leads to the suspicion that a computation might 
show it to be due to accident; but it is certainly striking, 
if we examine Orest. 1585, Phoen. 449, 846, Suppl. 1060, 
Here. Pur. 3-il, 1181, Ion 742, 828, 1030, Hel. 267,290, 
1027, 1028, 1241, 1399, 1449, Elect. 43, 1084, Bacch. 297, 
353, 841, 975, Iph. Taur. 371, 484, Iph. Aul. 747, etc. 

2. (a) In Lyric passages when an occasional iambic tri- 
meter occurs, as in other respects, so in regard to caesura, it 
is not subject to the laws of the ordinary verse ; consequently 
I have omitted them in the count. As examples see Troad. 
1305 and its corresponding verse 1320. 

(5) A few verses present neither main caesura nor diaere- 
sis, as Aesch. Suppl. 244, Pers. 501 (both ^ s^ __ | ^^ 
Soph. Ajax 969 ( w - w - | with elision), Oed. Col. 373 
( — ' " ^ — I ), Eur. Suppl. 303 (which has a break in the 
middle, but pause after the second dipody). 

As the collection of all these statistics was a mere parergon 
while I was reading the Tragedians for another purpose, I do 
not pretend that the figures 1 have given are absolutely cor- 
rect. In fact, in some cases, I know that they are slightly 
erroneous ; but they approximate tlie trutli sufficiently to leave 
no doubt as to the correctness of the general result. I hold 
that I have fully established the fact that quasi-caesura must 
be recognized ; and the explanation of |t which I have given, it 
seems to me, is not only satisfactory, but is the only possible 
one. But we are not to imagine that the vowel exposed to 
elision received its full sound, and that a caesural pause was 
made in addition ; for this would be like an anapaest with 
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caesura after its first syllable. The elided syllable was pro- 
nounced enough to render the first part of the verse somewliat 
similar to that of a verse having the main caesura in the 
fourth foot The voice then passed rapidly on to the next 
word, unless the sense demanded a pause ; and even when this 
was the case, the elided vowel, receiving a fuller pronunciation 
fiian was customary (as it was usual to suppress elided vowels 
entirely — elisions before long pauses being generally avoided), 
in a certain measure supplied the place of a pause. If the 
objection be made that this would make the verse like one 
liaving its caesura after the first syllable of an anapaest, I 
reply that this must be the case whether we recognize quasi- 
caesura or not, for it is universally admitted that before a 
strong punctuation an elision cannot be total This sort 
of caesura, then, is rather of the sort which serves merely as 
a link or bond to hold the two parts of the verse together, 
than of the sort which gives the reciter a space to catch his 
breath in. So that the portion of the verse after the caesura 
is like that of a verse having no caesura, except that most 
probably the vowel (which is always short) following the 
elision suffered a partial aphaeresis. But in all cases the 
elided vowel and the one after it were so pronounced as not 
to interfere with the proper time of the foot. 

An apparent difficulty is presented by those verses which 
have elision witii a long pause at the ordinary penthemimeres ; 
for if the slight pronunciation of an elided vowel at diaeresis 
creates caesura, why does not the same thing at caesura de- 
stroy it by creating diaeresis ? The reason is found in the 
fact that the diaeresis in the middle of the verse is always 
followed by a single mora whose place is, in a manner, partly 
filled by the elided vowel, there being no ictus, whilst the 
penthemimeres is followed by a double mora with ictus, whose 
place cannot be even approximately supplied by the elided 
vowel. For instance in Alcest. 381 : 

unless we slightly pronounce the elided vowel, we have 
paAa^Eif — whicli is hardly admissible ; but the barely audible 
£ could not be mistaken for the arsis (dtVic) of the foot. 
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Still it somewhat impairs the flow of the verse, so that some 
of the Romans, who in almost all cases had only partial elision, 
appear to have avoided this elision. Hence, in the only ode 
of Horace composed entirely of trimeters (the last Epode), 
containing eiglity-one verses, there is not a single instance of 
this elision, and it is very rare in the trimeters in his other 
odes, which odes were composed, as I shall presently show, 
under laws less strict in other respects than the last Epode. 
The rarity of elision at the caesura in Horace can hardly be 
attributed to accident ; for in the twenty-ninth Ode of Catullus, 
containing twenty-four verses, there are seven such elisions, 
three of which precede a polysyllable, which is more objection- 
able than before an unimportant monosyllable. In Horace, on 
the other hand, there are in all the trimeters only two instances, 
one of which (FJpod. V, 97, where vicatim loses its ultima), 
takes place to allow the ictus to fall on the first syllable 
(Transactions Am. Phil. Assoc. 1876, p. 121), and the other 
(VI, 11) is 

cave, cave : namqu« in malos asperrimus, 

where, even if we place the caesura after namque, we must read 
continuously, and when this is done, -que really suffers total 
elision, as will appear hereafter. It must indeed be admitted 
that Catullus allows more elisions in general than Horace 
does, but not so many more as to account for this disparity. 

That elision at the main caesura is so frequent in Latin 
dactylic hexameters is no matter of surprise, because the 
feminine caesura is also admissible. These cases are not to 
be confounded with those where elision takes place at the end 
of the second foot before a monosyllable, so that this mono- 
syllable is by the elision closely connected in sound with the 
preceding word, and so admits caesura after it, as Hok. Bpist. 
11,1,46: 

Paullatim vell«> et || demo unum, demo et item unum. 

(Or is this a kind of aphaeresis of the vowel of the monosyllable, 
which is usually et?) In other verses of sufficient length to 
make a breathing-place desii-able, an elided vowel at this place 
was sounded a little even by the Greeks. Since this elision, 
frequently occurring in the versus politicus, as Nub. 1362 : 

Kal TOP l^ifiMfiSrjf iiparTK |{ t'lyai KUKOf woirjTriy, 
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caused the first half to sound somewhat as if it had feminine 
caesura, this latter came actually to be admitted, as Nub. 1411 : 

oh Kayii uoi ^tVator koTiv jj tvvoEir Ojuot'wc; 

and finally even with a long syllable, as Nub. 1366 : 

fyii) yap Alij)(v\ov vofiiCto ||7rpairoi' tv Troi/jracf. 

But this one concession being made to the influence of elision, 
no further elision was tolerated at the feminine caesura. 
Again : even in the trochaic tet. cat., Aeschylus seems to 
have allowed elision, in one instance, to substitute apparent 
caesura for the otherwise universal diaeresis: Pcrs. 165 : 

ravTci fiot iiirXij fxcpifip' |{ afpafrroe kariy tv ifptaiv. 

From all this it is evident that in iambic trimeters, quasi- 
caesura is to be expected after the second foot (as well as the 
third), provided some circumstance compels the reciter to 
sound the elided vowel; and this actually occui-s, (1) when 
there is a long pause at the end of the first dipody, and (2) 
when at that point the verse is divided between two speakers. 
The former kind is of rare occurrence, especially in the Trage- 
dians, since the latter portion of the verse was rather long, 
and, besides, the syllable following the elision is not neces- 
sarily a short one (as in the middle of the verse). Still I 
suspect that Hel. 818 : 

£p£( 2t ric ^ ; ov ■yi'oifftrat y' oc ei/j' tyw, 

and a few other vei-ses, such as Oed. Col. 1475, Trach. 449, 
1136, 1208, Philoct. 1035, Ajax 969, etc., are of this kind. 

Verses of the other sort are scarce, indeed, in the Trage- 
dians (see Trach. 418), since they do not very often divide 
verses between actors, but in Aristophanes I find these in- 
stances: Lys. 911, Eccl. 1094, Ach. 832, Equ. 726, Aves 
846, Nub. 726, 729, Pax 283, 867, Plut. 374. In my paper 
on Elision (1878) I called attention to the fact that, when 
elision seems to occur between two speakers, there is in fact 
no elision at all, but when the first speaker is uttering the 
vowel marked as elided, the second speaker utters his first 
syllable, there being not only no pause between them, but an 
actual overlapping. Hence, when there seems to be an elision 
of this kind after the first dipody, we really have the ordinary 
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penthemimeres, the overlapping being employed to secure 
quick retort, or sudden reply of some sort, thus (Ach. 832, 
Nub. 726) : 

'A\|[\' afxiv ovK tTrf)(i>piov. 

UTToXf 7 KitKinra. 

'AX \' wya.y aTToAwV hpTitDQ. 

Here the caesura took care of itself without any effort on the 
part of the first speaker, and hence this kind of caesura is as 
common at the end of the second as at the end of the third 
foot, — in fact more common in proportion as caesura in the 
third foot is more .common than in the fourth. 

§ 2. QUASI-CAESURA IN LaTIN. 

As the Romans were accustomed to hear vowels that were 
exposed to elision slightly pronounced, their ears were less 
delicate as to these vowels than were the ears of the Greeks, 
who were accustomed to the total suppression of elided vowels. 
Consequently, in Roman authors the quasi-caesura is not to 
be expected so frequently. But, as they always made elided 
vowels audible, if quasi-caesura occurs we may expect it 
occasionally after the second foot, no effort being required to 
produce it ; but the fact that the latter portion of the verse is 
so long, and that the elision is usually followed by a long 
syllable (which cannot be represented by a diminished sylla- 
ble), renders it rarer than at the middle of the verse. 
Accordingly there are a few examples of it in both places. 
But when the (apparent) elision takes place between two 
speakers, of co^arse the same principle applies as in Greek, 
and we find not a few instances. (See Casina 352, 397, 509, 
etc.) In the other plays of Plautus it is not rare between two 
speakers. In Terence also we find a number of examples, as 
Audria I, 1, 7; I, 1, 92; II, 5, 5; IV, 4, 46 ; V, 3, 23 ; etc. 

Sometimes the caesural pause seems to have prolonged a 
vowel exposed to elision into a whole m.ora, so that there was 
no need of this mora in the next word ; whence arose hiatus 
at caesura, —a question too vexed for discussion here. 
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§ 3. Principle underlying Quasi-caesura. 

I have said that, in case of quasi-caesura in Greek, the 
reader, liaving passed to the middle of the verse without 
encountering caesura, unhesitatingly makes it at this point 
by sliglitly uttering the elided vowel, because he knows that 
it is the last chance for a main caesura. I now propose to 
illustrate this by giving some further applications of the same 
principle. 

1. An iambic word (as Laclunann pointed out) rarely suffers 
elision in Latin, especially in dactylic liexametei-s, the cause no 
doubt being that the word would thereby be too much modified. 
(The elision sometimes occurs before et and rarely before 
other monosyllables ; in which case I suspect aphaeresis rather 
than elision.) And when a reader lias become accustomed 
to finding iambic words always unelided, he acquires the 
habit of boldly pronouncing them in full without reference to 
the following word. This gave the poets the opportunity of 
admitting hiatus after such words, as it removed one of the 
objections to hiatus — the danger of leading to a false reading. 
Consequently there is a considerable number of iambic words 
with hiatus, as " nSvo auctus hynienaeo," " Samo; hie illius 
arma." For many examples see Lachmann (ad Luchet. Ill) 
and CoRSSBN (Ausspr. Voc. u. Bet. II, p. 785). Unless one 
is acquainted with this fact, lie will hardly read correctly at 
the first attempt Verg. Geo. lY, 463 : 

ntque Getae atque Hebrus et Actias Orithyia. 
Also, when an iambic word is immediately preceded by the 
arsis, the final syllable may, for a like reason, be shortened 
before a vowel, as Catul. CXIV, 6 : dum domo ipse egeat ; 
Ovid, Metam. Ill, 501 : . . vale, vale inquit. Here the short 
syllables do- and vd- force a short to follow. 

2. The lengthening of a short syllable under ictus in hexa- 
meters is due to the same principle. For when you have 
read the thesis (apo-tc), you know already that the long arsis 
(•?£(T(c) must follow ; so that you make the syllable long even 
though it be a short one ; whilst, on the other hand, if you 
finish the arsis and find a short syllable after it, of course you 
pronounce it short expecting a dactyl, and this prevents the 
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composer from substituting a short for a long vowel in 
thesis — a thing which he can do in arsis without any danger 
of being misread. It is for this reason that eommon syllables 
Qiypovoi^ also are made long much more frequently in arsis 
than thesis. The statement that the ictus lengthens a short 
syllable, if literally meant, is absurd. But for the difficulty 
mentioned, the lengthening would be much less of a license 
in thesis, for in arsis it is not only lengthened, but also 
receives special stress, which distorts the word all the more. 
But in iambic verse, a short syllable cannot be lengthened 
under ictus (a good proof that ictus does not lengthen 
syllables) ; for the arsis may be resolved, and when you 
strike a short syllable you at once anticipate a resolution, 
and would go wrong were a short syllable put for a long one. 
For instance, if in the verse, 

scis; feci ex servo ut esses libertus mihi, 
you put ego for mihi, the reader would put a dactyl in the 
fifth place, and the verse would come out defective : 

scis ; feci ex servo ut essem libertus ego. 

§ 4. Elision at the End of a Verse. 

1. Of elision at the end of a verse no example is known to 
me in the case of Latin iambic trimeters. In Aeschylus I 
find no instance of it. In kSophocles it occurs, as far as I 
know, ten times (Antig. 1031, Oed. Bex 29, 332, 785, 791, 
1184, 1224, Oed. Col. 17, 1164, Elect. 1017), six examples 
being in one play. It is confined to verses which are so con- 
nected grammatically with the next, as to forbid a pause ; 
and, as was to be expected, the syllaha anceps is not admitted. 
Several of tliese verses end with «', which some editors 
strangely transfer to the beginning of the next line, as if you 
would not have to i-ead continuously in either case. 

In Euripides there appear to be no examples. Oi-est. 1489 
and Elect. 1184, in both of which it takes place before a 
pause, are riot to be counted, as they are mere accidental 
trimeters in Lyric passages. This is the second feature in 
which we have found Lyric trimeters to differ from ordinary 
ones. 

7 
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In Aristophanes I recall two examples (Aves 1716, Eccl. 
351), in both of which i' stands at the end, the preceding 
word being closely connected with the next line. 

2. In Greek hexameters I do not know of any instances of 
elision at the end. Of course I take no notice of Nauck's 
attempt to banish -on and -i?e (Dat. pi. endings without final t) 
from Homer, which attempt leads sometimes to -ow' and -ycr' 
at the verse-end. In Iliad 9 206, S 265, ii 331, Aristarchus 
wrote Zriv, and not Z^i''. 

In Latin hexameters we find this elision occasionally under 

one of two conditions : ("a) When the sense and grammatjcal 

structure allow no pause, then a vowel with -m, or a simple 

short vowel (especially in -que) may be elided. It is my 

opinion that, to insure a correct reading, the poets sometimes 

sought this elision, as Veru. Aen. VII, 160, X, 781 : 

lamque iter emensi turris ac tecta Latinorum 
a/rdxM cernebant iuvenes, muroque subibant. 
Sternitur infelix alieno volnere, coelumque 
adspicit, et dulcis moriens reminiscitur Argos. 

Other examples are Aen. I, 448, V, 422, VI, 602, VIII, 228, 

XI, 609. Also, Geo. I, 295, which is the only one where the 

elision is not needed. 

(J) When -que stands at the end and occurs again between 

the main caesura and the end, then the last -que may suffer 

elision, even before a pause, as Verg. Geo. II, 443, Aen. II, 745 : 

iiavigiis pinos, domibus cedrumque cupressosque : 
hinc radios trivere rotis, hinc tympana pJaustris. 
Quern non incusavi amens hominumque deorumque, 
aut quid in eversa vidi crudelius urbe ? 

Other examples are Geo. II, 344, III, 242, 377, Aen. I, 332, 
IV, 558, 629, V, 753, VII, 470, IX, 650, X, 895. So Ovid, 
Metam. IV, 11, 779, VI, 507, etc. The examples referred to 
in Vergil are exhaustive ; so that it cannot be regarded as 
an accident that another -que is always found near the elided 
one. The cause is that the too frequent repetition of -que 
was unpleasantly monotonous, on which account the Romans 
often subjected one of them to this elision even at the verse- 
end, when it happened to be convenient. The aversion of 
the Roman ear to -que shows itself in several ways. Even 
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when not repeated it is exposed very often to elision in the 
body of the verse. This happens frequently at the main 
caesura, and especially before et (cf. HoR. Epist. II, 3, 145, 
162, 165, 196. 199, etc.). Again, after Lucretius, it became 
rare after short e (Horace, in Sat. I, 1, 89, has servare^we 
amicos, with elision) ; and finally went out of use after words 
ending thus. Still another striking evidence of their aversion 
to the monotony above mentioned is found in the fact that, 
when -que is found two or more times in the same part of the 
verse, it is frequently lengthened in one of its positions. We 
often see it stated in the elementary Prosodies that -que 
is sometimes lengthened ; but I have never seen it stated 
when this occurs. Some speak, indeed, of its being lengthened 
before two consonants ; and in fact it does usually occupy this 
position when lengthened, but the consonants are generally a 
mute and a liquid, which very rarely cause position when 
initial. In fact even the strong position is exceptional in 
Latin when it acts on a final vowel of a preceding word. In 
Greek Comedy the weak position never lengthens a syllable, 
and even in Tragedy, a final vowel to secure quantity always 
takes movable v (if it can) before the weak double consonants ; 
as Hel. 135, 656 : wXcaev kXcoc, fiXiri<Tt>> PporSiv, and in hundreds 
of other places in all Greek poetry. And, what is more to 
the point, Vergil and other Latin poets do not under these 
circumstances lengthen final syllables of other words. Rare 
exceptions occur, as Catul. (in iambics) IV, 9 : Propontida 
trucemve, etc. One example of -que occurs before a simple 
s in Vergil (Aen. XII, 363) : 

Chloreaque Sybarimque Daretaque Thersilochumque, 
where Wagner attributes to s the force of a double consonant ! 
He cites, by way of proof, Aen. Ill, 464 : — gravia sectoque 
elephanto. But if s had this weight, why do we meet no 
more instances of it ? Besides, every one knows that occa- 
sionally any final vowel (and especially neuter plural -a) is 
lengthened before a single consonant. And of the letters, 
s is least likely to have such an effect. In Ennius and 
Lucilius final -s with an initial consonant in the next word 
hardly ever makes position in thesis, and with its vowel is 
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elided very often. Cicero elided it in verse, and Catullus 
(CXVI, 8) drops it before another s. Priscian, on "distinctS. 
swaragdo," says : " S enim in metro consonantis vim saepe 
amittit." Even in the middle of a vrord before a conso- 
nant it fails to make position not uufrequently in Plautus and 
Terence. It is the weakest of all the consonants, except final 
m before a vowel. Moreover, we have an example before I in 
Vergil (Aen. Ill, 91) : liminaque ^aurusque, etc.; and even 
before p in Ovid (Metam. VII, 226) : Othrysque Pindusque, 
etc. But, as I said, it usually precedes two consonants, as 
Vebg. Eel. IV, 51, Geo. 1, 153 : 

terrasque iractusque maris, coelumque pvofundum, 
lappaeque to-ibulique, interque nitentia culta. 

The remaining examples in Vergil are Geo. I, 164, 852, 371, 
III, 385, IV, 222, 336, Aen. IV, 146, VII, 186, VIll, 425, IX, 
767, XII, 89, 181, 363. In Ovid there are a good many 
instances, as Metam. Ill, 530, VDT, 526, etc. 

The enclitic -ve, when i-epeated, also may suffer elision at 
the end, as Hob. Sat. I, 6, 102, — riisve pgregreve | Exirem, 
etc. When we consider all that has been shown about -que 
and -ve, and remember further that neve becomes neu, etc., 
and that -ne drops its -e sometimes even before a consonant, 
and that such forms as "omniaque " suffer elision in fifth foot 
of hexameters incompaiably more than other words, we can 
hardly doubt that when these enclitics were exposed to elision, 
their vowel was totally suppressed. 

When elision takes place at the end of a dactylic hexameter, 
the catalectic pause is destroyed by the continuity of the two 
verses, and so we can have no syllaba aneeps, but the last foot 
must be an actual spondee. I am not disposed to insist on 
this, but apparent exceptions (such as Verg. Geo. II, 69, III, 
449, Aen. XI, 333) have been removed not without MS. 
authority. 

That the last syllable must be long after the elision has 
taken place is not disproved by the fact that, at the end of $ 
Sapphic verse it may, under similar circumstances, be either 
long or short (cf. Catul. XI, 19, 22: "nullum amans vere, 
sed identem omnium | ilia rumpensj" and " qui illius culpa 
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cecidit veliit pratww | ultimi flos," etc.) ; for the last foot in 

this verse may be either a trochee or a spondee, as is shown 

by comparing these two verses : 

Gallicura Rhenum horriblle aequor ulti — mosque Britannos. 
Labitur ripa Jove non proS««fe ux — orius amnis; 

or in Greek : 

TTVKVa ClI'tVVTlQ TZTip cVir' Wpal'U) «(Sf pO{ 2tO |U£C(TW. 

ICavci /col TrXair/or ii&v (fiwyei — (Toj iiTraKovci. 

Nor is anything proved by the well-known distichs : 

'H fiey' ABnivaioiiTi (j>6<i>s yiveB iiyiK AploTfr 

yi'iTuiv "\TtTrapyov ktCive kcCi ' hpfiohmq. 
Oirros dri aoi 6 icXttcos av EXXaSa Truaay AjtoXXo- 

Swpos' ytyt'wiTKeii' Toiivofia tovto /cXwwi'. 
BfiKt c Ufiov voixTwv Tt i;aKwy ^wdypta Niico- 

fiifir]c, Ktxi ■)(iipwv Se'iyfia TraXaiyevewy. 

For it is too plain that the poet, in these verses, was di-iven 
to his wit's end to get the proper name with one short syllable 
between two long ones into an elegiac distich at all. The 
reason that no such division of word is found at the end of a 
hexameter ending in a long syllable, is that such a word 
could be incorporated elsewhere into the verse. 

§ 5. The Pobsonic Pause. 
Tlie substance of the well-known law promulgated by Por- 
son in his Prolegomena ad Hecubam, which is usually ex- 
pressed in a rather clumsy way, is this : caesura in the fifth 
foot must not be preceded hy the long ultima of a polysyllable ; 
or, to make it applicable also to the trochaic tetrameter : 
caesura cutting off three half-feet from the verse-end must not 
be preceded by a long ultima. (By polysyllable I mean a 
word oi more than one syllable.) If the break is followed by 
an enclitic, the caesura is not so decided ; so that some ex- 
ceptions occur in this case, but not the tenth of what would 
naturally occur. Hence we infer that the enclitic was not 
regarded as preventing the caesura — a fact which sustains my 
views before expressed with 1-egard to main caesura before an 
enclitic. The law applies to some extent, as was observed by 
Elmsley (^Review of Parson's Hecuba), when the caesura is 
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preceded by a long monosyllable which is more closely con- 
nected with what goes before than with what immediately 
follows. If it is a postpositive word, the offense is still greater, 
and if it is an enclitic, the offense is next to that of a full 
violation. Similarly, if a postpositive word follows the 
caesura, the offense is greater if it is not enclitic, but not so 
great as if it were not postpositive, and the offense of a pro- 
clitic approximates that of a trisyllabic word at the end. 
Hermann denies that the postpositive character of a word 
after the caesura excuses a violation of the law, except where 
av is separated by the caesura from a verbal form suffering 
elision, as uvoin' \ av rort. My tlieory, however, that elision 
in Greek was ordinarily a total suppression of a final vowel, 
leading to a close connection of the two words (as tov cii'S- 
P opu), ojT-X' a<i>atpe'i)', etc.) led me to expect to find occasional 
violations of the Porsonic law excused by elision, even though 
the word following should not l)e postpositive ; for whatever be 
the reason for the rule, it has reference to a pause or break 
between words. My search for examples was at first almost 
fruitless ; but finally I went to the old editions and MS. read- 
ings, and found my theory fully sustained. Since my investi- 
gation I have found that Munk had already stated that the 
rule does not hold "weww ein apostrophirtes Wort zur Ver- 
knilpfung m.it dem folgendem zwingt.'" Of course, under the 
partial elision theory, this announcement went unheeded. To 
show to what extent elision had influence, it will be necessary 
to collate the principal exceptions to the rule, and briefly 
discuss the commonly received views, as first set forth by 
Hermann. 

In the first place, though convenient, it is not accurate to 
speak of the forbidden spondee, for it has not even the form of 
a spondee, but of an anapaest, when the arsis of the fourth foot 
is resolved. Thus, if in Bacch. 495, 

ETTttra Bvpaov rouSe Trcipdioe tK j(ip(i>v, 

we substitute TrapaoovQ for TiapaloQ, the Porsonic law is violated. 
One violation of this sort occurs in mss.. Ion 22 : 

<l>p()vpio 7rapa'Ctvl,a.aa (j>v\a>;uQ auifiarot, 

where Person very properly wrote (jivXaKc. 
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Again, all the apparent violations where »;/*<>' and vfilv pre- 
cede the pause are to be removed by writing V''' ^i^d V'"' 
or rijxiv and vjxiv. DindorF calls attention to the possibility 
of this change, and yet he does not make it in his text. 
Aeschylus has one instance. Prom. 821, — ///uii' | al x<^p'''> hut 
there is another instance of the short ultima in Eumen. 3 47, — 
iff)' ajiiv k-fidvBri, where the verse demands this quantity. In 
Sophocles these forms are quite common before the Porsonic 
pause, as Oed. Rex 1482, Oed. Col. 25, 84, 81, 1038, 1167, 
1408, Elect. 1328, 1332, Philoct. 531 ; but the short ultima is 
met at every turn in other parts of the verse, and it looks 
strange to see in Dindorf 's text (Oed. Rex 1482) the ending 
vfTw I uiS' opav, and two lines lower down (1484), the beginning, 

T)Q VfllV, W TtKV, KTe. 

In Euripides there seems to be no shortening of this ultimate, 
and consequently these forms are not admitted before the 
Porsonic pause. One exception appears to occur in his Frag- 
ments (Dind. 711) ; but the verse is quoted by Aristophanes 
who, it is well known, frequently fails to reproduce the exact 
words. 

Hermann, looking upon hephthemimeres as almost a fault, 
thought it required another pause in the latter part of the 
verse, so as to make this part more nearly equal to the first 
part. Hence he divides thus when this (3i) caesura occurs : 

KeifTj yap wXerrev viv, | tiQ Tpoi \ av t' ayei. 

This theory lie applies in explaining certain violations of tlie 
rule in question. In fact it looks as if he got up the theory 
for this purpose; and he would have you believe that tlie 
neglect of the rule was intentional, in order, to increase the 
weight, so to speak, of the latter part of the verse. Under 
certain circumstances, the presence of the hephthemimeres 
does seem to excuse a violation of the rule, but the violation 
could not have been sought, for then we certainly shonld 
have had more instances. The explanation of the simultaneous 
presence of hephthemimeres and disregard of the rule is 
mainly due to the fact that a trisyllable preceding the pause 
causes the objectionable diaeresis in the middle, and quadri- 
syllables of the suitable form (-- ^ ) are rare, and 
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hence only the dissyllable ( ) is left, and this creates 

hephthemimeres. With a monosyllable there, the law ordin- 
arily does not apply. There are, however, two ways in 
wliich the hephthemimeres might have failed to exist, the one 
when there is quasi-caesura, the other when a monosyllable 
follows the penthemimeres ; and instances of both tliese actu- 
ally occur in the few examples cited by Hermann (Ion 633, 
quasi-caesura, and Iph. Aul. 1212, monosyl.) : 

(I h ev&ad E/'X"*' ayaS' , |{ &kov(t6v pov, TroTEp. 
TTcl^etv CTq.Bov(T', II (3 (7 S' bfiapriiv fioi verpac. 

And the hephthemimeres, accordingly, is very common, when 
a polysyllable ending in a short syllable precedes caesura in 
the fifth foot, although the Porsonic law is then intact. But 
Hermann calls attention to the fact that often the caesura has 
a long pause. In the first place this is not so frequently the 
case as he assumes ; for he puts a strong pause where he 
would not otherwise have placed it, as after elpw' in Rhes. 715 : 

liiov S aTraiTbiv, tipjr' ayvprrjc tiq Xarpic- 

(This particular example, however, is lyric, and proves little 
of itself; but it serves to 'illustrate.) And so, frequently, 
when the Porsonic pause is followed by an enclitic. But 
when it is followed by yap, ^iv, oZv, and other postpositive non- 
enclitic words, there generally is a pause at the hephthe- 
mimeres. But this seems to me to be chiefly due to the fact 
that these particles generally have a pause preceding them by 
a word or two. Hence we generally find the pause whether 
the law is violated or not, as, with violation, Trach. 932 : 

il(i>t: S' o Taic w/xwi^ev' iyyo) yap raXar — 

and without violation, Antig. 771 : 

nv TTtv ye fn) Biyov(Tav tv yap \ ovv Xt'ytif. 

(Cf. Antig. 96, 255, 270, 407, 448, 478, 567, 989, 1023,1043, 
1103, 1165, 1255, 1302.) Besides, Aristophanes, who cer- 
tainly disregarded the law, has hephth. like the Tragedians, 
when he has Porsonic pause. Still it may be that the pause, 
allowing the reciter to catch breath, justified the non-observ- 
ance of the rule. For, although I cannot see why comic 
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actors should be presumed to have better lungs than tragic 
actors, still we know that harder tasks were imposed upon 
them, and so, for want of a better, we accept Hermann's (and 
others') explanation of the law, viz., that it was to prevent 
too heavy a drag when the lungs of the speaker were nearly 
exhausted. If they had time to catch breath near the middle, 
the observance of the law, then, became less necessary. 

I now proceed to examine all the violations, as far as I know 
them ; and it will become quite evident that elision is one of 
the principal causes of disregarding the law. In collecting 
examples I have been greatly aided by Elmsley's Eeview of 
Porsori's Hecuba. (To collect examples would be the simplest 
thing in the world if the MS. readings had not been tampered 
with.) I shall first briefly allude to instances which have no 
apparent excuse, or at least, one that was not much applied. 
The emendations to most of these seem to have sufficient 
ground. In Pers. 321, proper names are concerned. In 
Rhes. 731, the same thing seems to occur; but the correct 
division into verses removes it. In Aesch. Suppl. 198, and 
one or two other verses, the origin of the false reading is 
evident. Oed. Col. 664, which a preposition seems to excuse, 
was changed by Porson. OhMc and oiiUv, changed by Porson 
into ovi' ch and oio' iv, occur in Oed. Col. 1022, Alcest. 671, 
Phoen. 747, and Here. Fur. 1338 (spurious?). Trach. 1136, 
had quantity before /-wwixivri — changed by Heath to /^wfiivr). 
Philoct. 533 had wpoaKvaavTEQ (referring to two) — changed to 
dual ; 731 was changed before law was known ; Rhes. 928, 
Androm. 346, Hec. 729, Heracl. 640, Here. Pur. 933, Ion 
22, Iph. Aul. 530, 1456, and a few others in Euripides have 
received obvious emendations. For Ion 1, see Dindorf. Iph. 
Aul. 665 is manifestly corrupt, the verse being defective. In 
Androm. 346 and Hec. 729, where there is quantity before 
li- (in \levcofiai) , Dindorf accepts the emendations, but in Iph. 
Aul. 530, he retains /.<Jra | xpciSofxat, but rejects the whole pas- 
sage. Muuk letains all three, regarding the quantity b^ posi- 
tion as being less effective. In the Fragments of Euripides, 
364, 2, Porson changes ran-0(ra«7at£ to Kcnroaixrai' ; 364, 28, is 
doubtful ; Witzschel's reading of 499, 4, is unworthy of notice ; 
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in 594, 3 (i/uj yap liX^t fir)Tp\ nclvrf npoc Xe'xoc) Conington writes 
KeSvov ek Xe'xoc, — received by Dindorf ; 699 was no doubt 
modified by Aristophanes, by whom it is quoted ; the verse 
( — Kofiveiv; I KOTBayi'iy) in Plutarch, referred by Valckenaer (ad 
Phoen. 1331) to EuB. Palamedes, need not be considered ; 
707, — tL ■xprji' I tin-art is quoted by Aristophanes, where rf 
throws doubt on the passage ; 773 has tovto (for rowrou) in 
MSS.; in 1019 TroWa (for TroXXr/v) is found in one MS., and is 
to be retained as being the more obscure reading ; in 1 065, 
3, — /xETafiiXeiav \ Xa/i/Jai'tt, the emendations (Heimsooth aX^avei, 
Meineke yutra^tXtm) appear to be quite arbitrary. The fact, 
however, that relatively so large a number occur in quoted 
fragments casts doubt upon their accuracy. 

The great body of instances of disregard of the law, nearly 
all of which are genuine, but have been much tampered with, 
I take up in this order: 1, Where there is elision ; 2, an en- 
clitic ; 3, yap, fxiv, oiv, etc., after pause ; 4, enclitics and post- 
positive words before pause ; and I shall include the trochaic 
tet. cat. 

1. First, then, where there is elision : 

AeSCH. Suppl. 752 : (caX<5c av iifMV ^v/x<pepoi raiir', <5 TtKya, 

where Elmsley writes tAB'; in fact he always writes rah' and 
roS' when he finds ravr and tovt, although he is compelled to 
leave tovS' (as Oed. Rex. 219) and riiyd' (as Iph. Aul. 895), 
etc., 'unchanged. 

AESCH. Pers. 762 : H ovTe Tifiijv Zeiit aya^ Tr/yS' uiiraaey- 
Soph. Ajax 1101 : e^tor' avaacreu', S>v oh' riyeiT oiKoBey; PorS. 7iyft; 
others ijyeT. 
" Oed. Rex 219 : ayw iiyog fxey tov \6yov rovB' i^tpio. 
" Oed. Col. 505: TovKe'i^ey aXtrove, (5 ftVi;, rovS'' rjy Si tov-^: 
changed by Elmsley. 

" Elect. 413 : ei fioi Xsyotg Trjy vxptv, entoifi ay Ton. 

" Trach. 718 : rwc ovk. oXeT koX roySt; So^r) y oi/y l/irj — (yovy V). 

" Philoct. 22 : a fioi rrpoacX^wv tr'iya triifiaiv eIt i'x^t. All 

efiforts to change this, as far as I know, have failed. 
EOR. Alcest. 1080 : iyyioica KavTOQ' aXX' tpwc rt'c fi kS,ayii : ElmS. 
7-tc i^ayei. 
" Hippol. 294 : ywa'iKtQ a'ihe rrvyKa^iaraiyT ay yotrov ; MSS. 
(TvyKaBiiTTayTai, etc. 
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EUB. Androm. 875 : wpodove iaau SwfiaTwv TMuS' eKTceaelv. 
" " 935 : fiXiirova av avyac rixfi eKopwovT' av X(Xt' 

" " 1184 : ovTog fitv ovv £K T&vh' ETifiaT av, yipov. 

" Troad. 464 : ovk avTiXfjxpeaSr', rj yu£^j/<j-£(r.&', u> KaKui; where 
Musgrave and others have fie^riatT, 

" Orest. 91: ourwc e'x*' raS', &UT aireipriK ev kukoXc: PorS. 

aircipriKev. 
" " 615 : fiaXXov S' iKuvr) aov Ba^'uv ear' d^t'a, and 

" Bacch. 246 : tuvt ovy(l Setvfjc ayxovvc '^"'''^ o^ia, in which 

verses Elms, proposed iwa^la, kwaSta, and Dindorf 

accepts. 

" Phoen. 622: ^Euyt'uo-^E S' iVjrouj, veBia vifiTrXaiT^' apfxariov: 

PorS. irt/iJr\a-&'. 
" Phoen. 1619 : aXX' m vtaiuiv avTOQ evpoi/j, av fiiov,' 
" " 1626 : eyi> Be vaUiv (T ovK iaaaifx av -j^^ova. 

" Heracl. 456 : naXiara V "SMpvtT^evQ fie. I3ovXoit' av Xa(ii>v — 
" " 529 : Kal irrefifiaTovTe Kai KarapxeaB' ii BoKet, which 

Porson does not mention, and Dindorf is unable to 
change. 

" Ion 1016 : els iv St KpavBiv lavrbv ix'^P' eiiT(pipus, well 
changed into tts tv Be Kpadevr avrbv, r; x<^P'£) <j>opelQ. 
" " 1426 : eariv ti npoe ruS', rj fiovf rpS' tvTV)(elz ; 
" Hel. 1628: olTrep rt BiKt) KeXevei ft dXX' afftiarairSi' eKvodwv: 

PorS. (K^iaraa. 
" Bacch. 1272 : kXvoiq av ovv n KanoKpivai av (ro0<ie 
" Iph. Aul. 380 : <lc adeX(p6v ovt- avrip yap aiaxpog aide'iay ov 
(l>iXe-t, where Markland puts ■xp'^aroe allela^ai 
<piXe~i. Some change was needed. 

" " .523 : ov firi (TV (ppaiieii, ttwj inroXa(ioi/x' av Xoyov ; 

" " 635 : £yw Be ftovXo/xai TO ira trrepv', <3 irarep : Dind. 

rejects. 

" " 858 : SovXoc. owx a(ipvvonai r^S'' ri Tv)(ri yap fi' ovK 

e^: Elms, yap ovk. 
" " 895: MeveXeiDe a(peiXey ftftdc, og KaKiJv Toivh' atTiot : 

PorS. TuivS' oe a'irtoc KaKuiv. 
" Frag. 1045, 5 : ohB' av yevoa-o ypa/x/xa toiovt ev ypa<j>}j, 

changed by Nauck. 
I have omitted such cases as Trach. 592, — wc ovS' | el So/ctJt,-; 
for it does not matter how closely a word bears upon a mono- 
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syllable before the pause, the rule does not apply, if tliat 
monosyllable bears upon what follows. Hence, there are 
many such endings, as Soph. Elect. 574 — ohl'' ehyiXiov, 

596 — wc D/y I firiTepa, 1411 — aW ovk \ U ai^ty. Cf. Ocd. Rex 

388, 615, Oed. Col. 1443, 1646, Pliiloct. 385, Rhes. 418, 766, 
Alcest. 320, Hippol. 79, Androm. 378, Hec. 592, Heracl. 181, 
255, 270, etc., etc. (All these, by the way, sustain my theory 
that a break between a proclitic and the next word is not to 
be disregarded in discussing caesura ; for here it is clear that 
the two are not rhythmically one word.) 

In the examples collected above, it will be seen that tliere 
are many instances of ixv with elision. Let it now be observed 
that in all the Tragedians, to the best of my knowledge, there, 
is no instance of av without elision in such positions ; and it 
was quite easy for the poets to construct such endings, and 
they would certainly have done it by accident, had they not 
avoided it. The frequency of elision where there is no ai' 
cannot be the result of accident either, and it shows clearly 
that we are not, without some other sufficient gi-ouiid, to 
attempt to make emendations. It would be a strange thing 
if so large a per cent, of corrupt exceptions to the rule hap- 
pened to have elision. 

2. I shall merely refer to other violations of the Porsonic 
law, without quoting them in full. The instances where the 
pause is limited by an enclitic, as in 

Ti TrapSivevit Zapoi' ejo;' ) aroi ya/Miv, 

are Absch. Prom. 648, Agam. 1052, Choeph. 903 ; Soph. 
Ajax 996 (?), Oed. Col. 982, Elect. 432, Philoct. 593, 788, 
801 ; E(JB. Rhes. 715 (lyric), 868, Alcest. 1085, Hec. 507, 
Orest. Ill, Heracl. 516, Ion 633, Hel. 471, Elect. 1119, Iph. 
Taur. 942, Iph. Aul. 1207, 1212, Frag. 126. (Frag. 794, 4, 
is corrupt.) In Agam. 1052, Blmsley reads Trti^e \ viv Xoyw for 
Trei^b) KTe ; Alcest. 1085, Valckenaer ifiaaKu kukov for /j ^ | <toi 
raicoi'; Iph. Taur. 942, ev^ev \ /.wt noSa variously emended ; Iph. 
Aul. 1207 changed by Porson: — only four attempts at emen- 
dation in twenty-three examples. If the commentators liad 
spared those which have elision as much as they did these, 
the condition of the texts would be much better. 
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3. The following verses have /ue'i'. yap, etc. immediately after 
the Porsonic pause, with objectionable preceding spondee, as in 

iTv 2' fifiif ll fUtToixra fwriiL | fitv \6yw. 
iSwv S' 6 TToig i>ixu)l,ef eyrii) | yap raXag — , 

namely: Aesch. Prom. 107 ; Soph. Oed. Rex 142, Oed. Col. 
265, Elect. 357, Trach. 308, 932, Philoct. 422, 466, 596 ; 
Eur. Heracl. 303, Ion 954, Hel. 1552, Iph. Taur. 678, Iph. 
Aul. 391, 1146 (which has both avaKoKvi^Jw \ yap Xoyovc and 
ayaKaXvipo/xey Xdyoi/g). To the Other fourteen examples I have 
encountered no emendations. 

4. When an enclitic or postpositive monosyllable precedes 
the Porsonic pause, as in 

M ixrJTtp, rjvhac, j; ttoKvv mn | (io(TTpv-)^i>)}' — -, 
iriT(~i Traptk^iiV ruiv Kaicwv yap \ fixjripoiv — , 

the rule has, among others, the following exceptions: Soph. 
Elect. 376, Oed. Rex 435, Oed. Col. 115 ; Eur. Androm. 230, 
Troad. 1182, Phoen. 403, Elect. 275, Frag. 162, 2, Frag. 716 
(Dind. <7oi, Witzschel Toiy. Phoen. 403, >;>■ rtc | oworux^i, varies 
in Mss. This list, being collected by a rapid perusal, cannot 
be exhaustive. The examples show two things : first, that 
in such cases the law did apply ; but, secondly, that the offense 
was not so great as in polysyllables. 

Prom all this we deduce the following conclusions : 

1. All departures from the Porsonic Law, as I at first ex- 
plained it, are to be regarded as exceptional. 

2. These exceptions may take place under the following 
conditions : 

(a) When the break is followed by an enclitic, in which case 
there is frequently a weak liephthemimeral pause or 
quasi-caesura. 

(6) When the break is followed by a postpositive particle 
(^£1', yap, etc.), in which case there is generally, from 
the nature of the case, a strong hephthemimeral pause. 

(c) Whe-fi there is elision at the break, whether it he followed 
hy a postpositive word (av), or not. This is the only 
excuse for a real polysyllable with long ultima fol- 
lowed by a real or virtual amphimacer. There is, in 
this case, no restriction as to caesura, because the elision 
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renders a word foot of any possible form admissible 
before the break. The pause is always short enough 
to allow total elision. 
((?) Note : When, instead of a polysyllable, a postpositive O]- 
enclitic monosyllable precedes the break, the law is not 
so rigorous. 

§ 6, The Porsonic Pause in Latin. 

The Roman Dramatists did not observe the Porsonic law, 
the structure of their verse with respect to quantity being 
looser even than that of the Greek Comedy, where the rule 
does not hold. The statement which I have seen that Catul- 
lus carefully observed the rule, is somewhat ridiculous, as his 
senarii ai'e all pure, rendering a violation of the law impossible. 
Horace, in Epode XVII, obsei'ved the law ; but in v. 10 is a 
violation, an anapaestic word coming before the break. It is 
true, there is elision in this case, but the effect of this elision 
in Latin is not the same as in Greek. In Epode XVI the 
senarii being pure, and other Epodes containing no violation 
being very short, we conclude that Horace, with the above 
exception, neglected the law. Of course, when the law is 
violated, you will generally find the hephthemimeres, for the 
reason already stated, the exceptions being when there is a 
word of the form — -^ — before the break, or a monosyl- 
lable of proclitic nature (so as to prevent diaeresis in the 
middle) followed by tlie word foot --^ , as Epode V, 17, 

XI, 27 : 

iubet sepulcris || caprificos erutas. 
Sed alius ardor 1 aiit puellae candidae. 

This makes it, if possible, still more evident that this (3J) 
caesura came unsought, for Horace did not feel himself under 
the necessity of mitigating what he did not regard as an 
offense ; for when I speak of violations of the law I mean 
merely what would be violations if any attempt were made to 
observe it. The long pause at the (3J) caesura is not so fre- 
quent as in the Greek Tragedies ; but the cause of the pause in 
Greek {yap, fih, etc.) did not exist in Latin. Still, as I said 
before, there was probably some mitigation in the pause, 
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although it thus originated ; that is, tlie pause renders possible 
a violation of the law. 

In Latin, elision would be no mitigation, as the elided word 
was not entirely suppressed. 

In Seneca, the phenomena attending caesura in the fifth 
foot stand in no relation whatever to tliose in Greek. He 
seems to have desired a cumbersome ending. Elision, indeed, 
is common, but, as I said, is no mitigation, for that is exactly 
what he did not wish, as the facts will show. In Here. Fur. a 
word ending in a trochee never precedes the break, whether 
there is elision or not, nor does a short monosyllable nor a 
dactyl without elision ever precede the break ; that is, we 

never find the forms ^ | — -— - , - — | ^ — , — ^- 

(w) I ^ „, _„_ ^ w 1 _ w __ ; but only - I -^ w _, 

and, in the play mentioned, in such manner that we find 
Total caesurae without elision, ... 20 
" " with " ... 129 

Violations of Pors. law without elision, . 11 

" " " with " . 59 

Conformity to Pors. law as nearly as possible, ( ! ) 
Prom this it is evident that he was fond of elision at the break, 
or of anything else that would make the ending drag. 

§ 7. Relations op Elision to Accent. 

In composing verse, two things must be observed : first. 
each verse must preserve its proper feet, caesura, rhythmical 
accents (ictus), — in short, everything that distinguishes it 
from other verses ; that is, regard must he had to the form of 
the verse. Secondly, the words which form averse, must not, 
in order to become adapted to the verse, be distorted too much 
in their pronunciation ; that is, regard must be had to the 
words and, the sense. If an awkwardly composed verse be so 
read tliat its metrical form shall be preserved, the sense is 
lost and the words sound ridiculous. If, on the other hand, 
such a verse is read according to the form of the words and 
the sense, no one -will suspect that it is a verse at all. Now 
this paper has only dealt with the form of the verse. But the 
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form of the words, and the sense, are also concerned with 
elision. In Latin, for instance, it enables the ictus or stress 
of voice to fall on the root-syllable, as in 

ita me vetustas atnplexte, Imnovtim enecat, 
since amplexi«, (especially in the second and fourth places) 
would distort the form of the word too much. So in dactylic 
hexameters, the ending "" -'- ( w ^ -^ ^c; is to be avoided, 
while it is more admissible (though not much, for another 
reason) with elision : ^- -' - ( ^^ ) | --^ ^ ^^ ;:^. 

These are mere illustrations. The whole subject of accent 
and ictus in trimeters is discussed in Transactions Am. Phil. 
Assoc, for 1876 ; and for hexameters, the subject is discussed 
in Transactions for 1878. 



IV. — Studies in the Heliand. 
By albert S. COOK, 

ASSOCIATK-l'KOFESSOK FOK EUttUSII IN THE .TOHNS HOPKINS UNIVEKSITy. 

Since the Heliand was first made accessible to scliolars in 
general by the publication of Schmeller's edition in 1830, a 
number of editions have appeared, and several critical and 
exegetical essays of high worth have contributed to its 
elucidation, especially in what relates to its age, origin, and 
place in literature. A goneral survey of these productions 
has been given in the last and most complete edition of the 
Heliand, that of Eduard Sievers, which, anxiously awaited 
by his fellow craftsmen, at length issued from the press early 
in 1878. 

Sievers, by printing the carefully collated text of both 
MSS'. upon opposite pages, and accompanying it with the 
prose passages on which the poetical version is founded, has 
deserved well of all Germanists ; but he has gone much far- 
ther : for, however the conception of the alliterative formula 
or of the poetical formula in general may be modified by 
future investigators, it is undeniable that he has, with much 



